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Chats With the Editor 


Log That Saved Solomon 


The log that lay across the path 
didn’t look different from any other that 
Solomon could remember. But every time 
he tried to step over it, his leg suddenly 
became paralyzed. 

Solomon lives on the island of Aoba in 
the South Seas. Some years ago the mis- 
sionaries of another church, not Adventists, 
visited the island, and Solomon joined their 
church. He was so enthusiastic about their 
teachings, in fact, that soon he volunteered 
to make a certain village his missionary 
project. Every morning he would walk the 
jungle trail to this village and hold a serv- 
ice. He would stay there during the day 
and in the evening hold another service, 
and then return home. 

He had been doing this for quite a while 
when he learned that the Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists had established a mission station a 
few miles away. He heard about their teach- 
ings too. They were very different from 
what he had been taught. 

“We really ought to go and join those 
Adventists,” some of his relatives said. 

“No, no,” Solomon objected. “The Ad- 
ventists are wrong.” 

But he couldn’t forget what he had heard 
about them. His family and many of the 
in-laws and cousins were becoming more 
and more interested. There were frequent 
discussions when Solomon came home in 
the evenings. And, secretly, Solomon ad- 
mitted to himself once in a while that 
maybe the Adventists were right after all. 

But he wasn’t ready to join them. It was 
much easier to keep on with what he was 
doing. He enjoyed going to his village to 
hold the daily services. 

One night he dreamed. It seemed that he 
was standing outside the hut where he held 
his meetings and a man in white stood 
beside him and said, “Do you know who 
I am?” 
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Solomon said, “No.” 

“I am Gabriel, sent from God,” the visitor 
replied. “Tonight you must not go home 
the usual way. Go this way, instead,” and 
he pointed across the hills. 

Solomon objected. “I cannot go that way. 
I must go the old way.” 

The sun was beginning to go down. 
Gabriel said, “If you go the way I say, you 
will be home before dark. If you go the 
usual way, you will not be home until <—~| 
dark.” 

Solomon awakened and the dream was 
vivid in his mind. It was time to leave for 
the village, and he walked rapidly up the 
trail. 

All the way he puzzled over the dream. 
What did it mean? The way the angel 
pointed was toward the Adventist mission. 
Was this important? 

Did it mean that he was to become an 
Adventist? 

Well, he had discussed that with the fam- 
ily many times and he had made up his 
mind. He was not going to join the Ad- 
ventists. 

He must put these thoughts out of his 
mind. In a few minutes he would be arriv- 
ing at the village and must be ready to con- 
duct the service. The way thoughts were 
tumbling through his mind, he wouldn’t 
even be able to lead the hymns. 

Just because one dreamed about some- 
thing didn’t mean he had to change his 
whole way of living. He had changed his 
life once, when the first missionaries came. 
Surely he didn’t have to change again for 
every new missionary that arrived. 

Besides, these Adventists didn’t eat pork. 
He had eaten it all his life. Why should he 
give it up just because an angel in a dream 
seemed to point a certain way through the 
jungle? 

Look out! 

A log lay across the trail! 

Nothing to get excited about. Trees often 
fell across the jungle trails. 

But this particular tree changed Solo- 
mon’s life. It stopped all his arguing and 
made him an Adventist. | 

How? I'll tell you next week. 


Your friend, 
































Why the Stranger Came to Church 





By RUTH FOLTZ KELSEY 


¥ WAS the saddest day the little church 
had ever known, the day they laid Elsie 
away. She was much too good to die, and 
certainly much too young. Yet a very beau- 
tiful thing happened as a result of it. 

Elsie lived on a hilltop above a pretty 
little town overlooking the sea. Through- 
out the summer she spent two afternoons 
a week handing out tracts and papers along 
a certain route, down the hill, through the 
park and the playground, then back up the 
hill another way. Seldom did anyone refuse 
the literature or Bible course enrollment 
cards handed them by the neatly dressed 
girl with the sweet smile and gentle man- 
ner. 

“Good afternoon, sir.” 

The sleepy old man sitting on the park 
bench did not even look up. He was sure 
no one could be talking to him, for he had 


lost his last loved one long ago and knew 
no one in this town. Indeed, he was so 
lonely and sad that he was only waiting to 
die. But when a tract was laid gently in 
his lap he raised wondering eyes and 
blinked in surprise at the kindly smile. He 
looked so lonely and neglected that Elsie’s 
heart was touched, and she added a Signs 
of the Times to the tract. The man took 
them without speaking, and she hurried on. 

The next time she came to the park he 
was there again. This time he managed to 
murmur, “Thank you,” as she handed him 
a paper and smiled. 

After two or three weeks Elsie noticed 
that he was shaved and less rumpled. He 
always thanked her for the papers now, 
and one day she invited him to church. He 
did not reply. She thought that perhaps 

To page 22 


Elsie felt sad for the old man and gave him a “Signs of the Times,” as well as a tract. 
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ROCKS THAT 






By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


MOVED 


HARRY BAERG, ARTIST 


The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures. 


| iamgic$ dipped his big toe into the wa- 
ter and cast a glance at the float on his 
fishing line. He loved fishing, even if he 
did not catch a thing, especially if someone 
was with him. Today his mother sat on a 
big rock nearby, with her feet in the water. 
Vacations are such fun! 

“Think you’ve got a nibble, son,” she 
said softly. They both watched the float 
bob up and down, but there was no sudden 
pull to show a catch. “Isn’t it wonderful 
here by Blue Waters Lake?” she continued. 

“It’s just wonderful, Mom,” Tommy 
Mayer replied. “I like to sleep in the 
tents. It is fun to hear them flap in the 
breeze, and the air smells so good up here 
among the pines. I wish we could go for a 
walk and look the place over. I'd like to go 
around that bend over there and see how 
far the lake extends beyond that cliff. 
Could we?” 


“I think so,” mother said. “But let’s wait 
till this afternoon when the day’s a little 
cooler. We will have quite a climb right 
from the start, and I have a feeling that 
there will be more hills and rocks around 
the bend.” 

The day passed quickly. Tommy fished 
a little longer, then jumped in for a swim. 
It is easy if one wears his swimming trunks 
while fishing to suddenly change his mind 
and swim instead. But it was when Mr. 
Mayer came down and joined Tommy in 
the lake that the fun began in earnest. 

Father was such fun in the water. He 
would dive down and pretend that he was 
a hippopotamus trying to nip your feet, 
or he just might come up right under you 
and turn you head over heels. Tommy was 
delighted. 

Lunch cooked over a campfire is always 
so good, and Tommy really ate his share. In 
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fact, he ate so much that he admitted it 
would feel good to just lie down under 
the trees for a while. After he had blown 
up his air mattress to the exact amount of 
his liking, he lay down for a rest. 

Around four o'clock, Tommy and his 
mother started on the promised walk. Mr. 
Mayer was “feeling lazy,” so he stayed with 
the tents. 

Mother was right; they did have to 
om right from the start. They took it 

slowly, admiring the wildflowers here and 
there, and seeing who could find the small- 
est pine cone. But in spite of the games, 
their legs began to ache long before mother 
and son reached the point from which they 
were sure they would be able to see the 
rest of the lake. 

They kept right at it—at a steady pace, 
and at last had reached the spot where they 
could see for miles in every direction. It 
was a view that took their breath away. 
The lake stretched for miles toward the 
south; the mountains rose in tiers one be- 
hind another, and at their feet lay a fertile 
green valley. 

“Isn’t it pretty?” Tommy said. “I'd love 
to have a farm right down in the middle of 


that valley. First thing I'd do would be to 
grub out all those rocks, and then I'd be 
able to plant fields of grain.” 

Mother laughed. “Those ‘rocks,’ Tommy, 
are moving, as you will see if you watch 
them for a moment.” , 

“Rocks move? What do you mean?” 

“Sit still a minute and find out.” 

Tommy sat down with his eyes glued on 
the “rocks.” Suddenly, he jumped to his 
feet, shouting, “You're right, Mother, 
they’re moving. How can they do it, Mom?” 

Mother laughed again. “They are not 
rocks, Tommy, but sheep. There are thou- 
sands of them in that flock. I’m sure you 
noticed the shepherds walking among 
them.” 

“Yes, I saw those men down there walk- 
ing around among my ‘rocks,’” and Tommy 
laughed at himself. “So those men are shep- 
herds. I had an idea shepherds looked sort 
of special, somehow.” 

“Shepherds don’t look special, but they 
are special, Tommy. They have a very im- 
portant task to do, and they do it even 
when it is inconvenient. Do you see any 
houses up here where those shepherds 

To page 19 





As Tommy studied the “rocks” in the fields in the valley below he was surprised to see them move. 
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Why the Baby Sitter 
Had a BLACK EYE 


By MARYANE G. MYERS 


sees was something wrong with Ray 
Morbray’s ears. He was hearing strange 
things. In fact, he was almost certain he 
heard his mother say: 

He shook his head. No, she couldn’t say 
that. Mother wouldn’t dream of such a ter- 
rible thing, much less put it into words. It 
took courage to ask her to repeat the re- 
mark. 

“I simply said, ‘I wish you were a girl,” 
Mrs. Morbray told him again. Then she 
added, “I mean, of course, for only a week.” 

Ray stood looking at her with his mouth 
wide open. Finally he managed to move it. 

“A girl! How could you wish such an 
awful thing?” 

“There’s nothing wrong with girls. I used 
to be one,” mother said. 

“That is all right for you, but I sure 
wouldn’t want to be one!” 

“Don’t be alarmed. I was only thinking 
aloud. You see, I have quite a problem. If 
you were a girl it could easily be solved.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Grandma called me from Chicago this 
morning. She is ill, and I must go to her at 
once. Your grown-up sister is in the hos- 
pital too, so someone must take care of her 
little son, Danny, and that’s the problem,” 
Mrs. Morbray sighed. “We need someone 
reliable, and it is difficult to get a baby 
sitter on such short notice. If you were a 
girl you could take care of your nephew for 
a few days until Dorothy leaves the hos- 
pital.” 

“Mother, please!” Ray stood erect, 
looked squarely into his mother’s eyes. 
“Don’t you know I can do anything for 
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Girls 


aren't 


Danny a girl could? 
smarter than boys.” 

“You mean you would be willing to take 
care of him for several days? Of course, his 
daddy would be home in the evenings and 
that would help.” 

Ray edged toward the kitchen door. “I 
didn’t say I would. I said I could!” 

“Tll try to find somebody.” Mother un- 
tied her apron. “But I'll have to hurry. The 
plane for Chicago leaves in less than two 
hours.” 

After supper, Ray was in the kitchen. 
He and dad were washing dishes. 

“Guess mother is with grandma by now,” 
Ray said. “Pneumonia is pretty bad, isn’t it, 
Dad?” 

His father nodded. “Yes, it is. But your 
grandmother has had it before. She usually 
comes right out of it when your mother is 
her nurse.” 

Ray polished a pan thoughtfully. “I guess 
since mother didn’t find anyone else, I'm go- 
ing to have to baby-sit for Danny. Do you 
think any of the fellows will think I’m a 
sissy when they find out?” 

“I don’t see why they should. It seems to 
me that you are doing something very fine, 
giving up your holiday to look after your 
nephew. I’m proud of you.” 

Ray sighed. “Well, I hope none of the 
fellows start any trouble.” 

During the next couple of days things 
went well for Ray. His father and brother- 
in-law did all the house cleaning before 
they left for work in the mornings, so Ray 
had nothing to do except entertain his 
three-year-old nephew. They played with 


any 


























Danny's toys, romped in the back yard for 
a short time each day, and occasionally Ray 
helped his small nephew memorize some 
Bible verses. 

Thursday morning, which was the third 
day of Ray’s new job, his father gave him a 
grocery list and asked him to shop before 
the men came home in the evening. 

Usually, Ray would have thought noth- 
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ing of walking four blocks to the super- 
market. Now it was a great problem. 

“I wonder how I can do it without some 
of the fellows’ seeing me?” he asked him- 
self aloud. “Taking care of children is a 
girl’s job, as far as this neighborhood is con- 
cerned. They'd never let me live in peace 
if they knew it.” 

He sighed all the time he was getting 
Danny dressed. 

“What's the matter?” the little boy in- 
quired earnestly. He talked well for his 
age. 

“Nothing, nothing.” Ray grabbed his 
hand. “We'll hurry both ways.” 

“It's a nice day,” said Danny, as they 
stepped into the sunshine. “Let’s go to the 
park. We can swing and slide.” 

“I don’t want to swing and slide.” 

“Why?” 

“I just don’t. I wish we didn’t have to go 
to the store.” 

“Why?” 

“Never mind. When you're older you'll 
understand.” Ray took a firm grip on Dan- 
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Ray ran so fast to get away from the laughing boys 
that he ran into a light pole and dropped Danny. 

















ny’s hand and hurried him along the side- 
walk. 

To Ray’s relief, nobody who knew him 
in the supermarket asked any questions. 
Then he remembered that he had been 
there with Danny before. 

“Maybe I've just worried without a rea- 
son,” he thought. “After all, it isn’t a crime 
for a fellow to walk to the grocery store 
with his nephew.” Being in the large, or- 
derly store, with several customers going 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOOOOOD 


THANK-YOU MANNERS 


By THELMA IRELAND 


We have been taught to say Thank you, 
For favor and for gift. 

To show appreciation gives 
To all involved a lift. 


But do we ever think to say, 
“I thank You," to our Lord 

For everything He gives to us, 
Our clothing, shelter, board? 


Are we ungrateful, impolite— 
Accepting gifts each day 

Without a word of Thank You or 
A thought how to repay? 


Let's not forget our etiquette 
Toward Him who fills our needs. 

Let's say a daily “Thank You, Lord" 
With kind thoughts and kind deeds. 


POODOOOOOOOCOOCOOOOOOCOOOCOOODOOOCOOOCOOD 


about the normal tasks of shopping, gave 
Ray a sense of confidence. 

“Everything is all right, worry is a fool- 
ish thing,” he decided, and set to work fill- 
ing his wire cart with the items dad had 
listed. 

Hardly was Ray out the door with his 
tall sack of groceries when he met Eddie, 
the last boy in the world he wanted to see 
just then. 

“Hi!” Eddie said, stepping in front of 
him. “How about going to the woods with 
Randy, Mike, and me? They’re going to 
meet at my house in half an hour. Maybe 
we can find a few pecans.” 

Ray shook his head. “Can’t today.” 

Eddie glanced down at Danny. “Why 
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don’t you park the kid with his mother? 
We'll have lots of fun. Bring your rope, 
and we'll make a sandbag swing near the 
creek.” 

“Sounds tempting.” Ray tried to grin, 
but it was difficult with the edge of a corn- 
flake box poking his right cheek. “I can’t 
today, I have lots of things to do.” 

“What's so pressing that you can’t spare 
a couple hours? We're on vacation, you 
know.” 

“Let’s go!” exclaimed Danny. “I want to 
go to the woods.” 

Eddie frowned at him. “You can’t go, 
baby squirrel, the nuts will get you.” He 
placed a hand on Ray’s shoulder. “Park 
the kid with his mother and come with 
us. 

“I'd like to bu 2 

“He can’t go without me,” Danny inter- 
rupted. 

“You're sure noisy for your size,” said 
Eddie, almost glaring at Danny. “Why 
don’t you keep still a minute?” 

“Let him alone.” Ray pushed Eddie’s hand 
from his shoulder. 

“He can't go without me,’ Danny in- 
sisted. “Mommy isn’t home.” 

Eddie shook his head and sighed. “Leave 
him with your mother,” he said to Ray. 
“We need your rope to make the swing.” 

“Can't go today, and that’s final,” Ray 
started to walk away. 

“Grandma isn’t home,” 
Danny. “She went in a jet.” 

Eddie stooped over and put his face close 
to the little boy’s nose “Where is your 
mommy? Where is grandma?” 

“None of your business.” Ray grabbed 
Danny’s hand, pulling him away from Ed- 
die. 





chirped up 


The little boy looked back, smiled 
proudly. “Mommy is with my new 
brother.” 


Eddie folded his arms, threw back his head, 
and snorted. “Now I've seen everything 
—a boy baby sitter. Wait till the gang 


-hears about it. Hooo-ha-ha! Wait till I tell 


them.” He roared with glee. 

Ray hurried to the intersection as fast as 
a small boy and a large sack of groceries 
would permit. 

A few minutes later he deposited the 
sack on the kitchen table. “That Eddie, he 
won't waste any time telling all the rest 
of the fellows about it,” he told Danny. 

To page 17 

















OUT OF THE PAW OF THE LION-—2 


By VIRGIL ROBINSON 






IVE times the missionary had pulled the 

trigger, and five times a bullet had found 
its way into the lion’s body. But still the 
lion charged, and the missionary’s gun was 
empty. 

It was back in the year 1911 when Pastor 
M. C. Sturdevant opened the Tsungwesi 
Mission, or Inyazura, as it is called today. 

Farms in the eastern part of Southern 
Rhodesia, Africa, were few and far be- 
tween in those days, and the missionary 
found that lions were much more plentiful 
there than they were around Solusi Mis- 
sion, where he had been working for sev- 
eral years. More than once the Africans 
came and begged him to help them get rid 
of the beasts that were killing their cattle. 

It was natural for them to turn to the 
missionary for help, for was he not their 
father, and they his children? Did he not 
have the big gun that could kill a lion far 
away? Was that not better than trying to 
hunt with spears? Pastor Sturdevant real- 
ized that by helping these people against 
lions, he would win their gratitude and con- 
fidence, and they would be more willing to 
listen when he told them how to overcome 
that far more deadly lion, the devil. 

Thus it came about that one morning a 
delegation of Africans from a nearby vil- 
lage came to see him. During the night 
another cow had been taken from the kraal. 


The 
LAST 
BULLET 
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It seemed to be the work of one particular 
lion, and if the good mfundisi (teacher) 
would only come and help kill it, then per- 
haps they might be left in peace for a while. 

“You know, mfundisi,” they said, “after 
this lion has killed and eaten all our cows 
he will probably come and begin on yours. 
Would it not be just as well to shoot him 
now and end all the trouble?” 

Elder Sturdevant realized the truth of 
the arguments, and hoping that an act of 
this kind would make the African feel 
more friendly to the new mission, he went 
and fetched his fine repeating gun, made sure 
that it was fully loaded, and then joined the 
Africans. Together they set off for the kraal 
to take up the lion’s trail. 

At the kraal the missionary found scores 
of Africans gathered, most of them bran- 
dishing spears and vowing vengeance on 
the killer of their cattle. One wise old man 
set out to follow the spoor. Down the path 
he went, then across the stream where the 
trail turned off into dense bush. Now and 
then the guide, grunting, would point to 

To page 18 
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PHOTOS BY SQUIRE HASKINS 





FUN and EXCITEMENT IN DALLAS 


By MARJORIE GRANT BURNS, Reporting 


OOK OUT!” 

But the warning came too late. A 
Pathfinder lay injured on the auditorium 
floor. 

It wasn’t as bad as it seemed, though. 
The accident was planned. It was part of 
one of the biggest gatherings of Pathfinders 
in the Southwest, when more than seven 
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hundred of them came together for a huge 
Pathfinder fair that was part of a youth 
congress held in the Dallas (Texas) Munic- 
ipal Auditorium a few weeks ago. 

A moment after that Pathfinder fell, other 
Pathfinders from Fort Worth were running 
to the rescue, and there being no ambu- 

To page 17 
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| ev roads were narrow paths then, some 
with grass growing between the two 
tracks made by the heavy wagon wheels. 
Down the road to the right lay the tiny 
village of High Town. Ha! It was nothing 


but a store and a blacksmith shop and two ae 
or three cabins. There wasn’t even a post a 7 
office, for who got any mail? y $ 


Johnny Mason, looking down that road, 
wondered whether he would ever get to go 
out and see the big world he knew existed 
beyond it. He knew it existed, for he had 
traveled more than anyone in the neighbor- 
hood. Well, ma and pa and he, that is, 
though he couldn’t remember it. They had 
come to this farm when he was just a bit of 
a baby. They had crossed the Ohio River 
on a ferry, pa said. Oh, he wished he could 
remember. 

He loved to hear ma talk about “Kain- 
tucky.” That’s what his mother called it. He 
never could get her to say Kentucky. 
“Reckon I was borned thar, boy,” she’d pro- 
test, eyeing him sharply. “Hit do seem like 
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BOY WHO COULDN'T STOP SINGING 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


I might be sayin’ the name of where I 
lived keerect. Childern nowadays do be 
mouty flangy!” 

Ma had a chair whittled out of the wood 
of a hickory tree. Her pa had made it, 
Johnny's old Grandpa Sanders. It was amaz- 
ing how comfortable it sat, and ma always 
kept cushions in it and had it close to the 
fireplace. 

“It’s a wondrous chair,” she used to say. 
“My ma and Nancy Hanks used to be clost 
friends. She’s rocked little Abe in that chair 
many a time, while ma rocked me in an- 
other chair.” 

John thought about this when he'd see 
the chair. Things last so much longer than 
people! He thought of this Abe she talked 
about. Pa read sometimes in the weekly pa- 
per they got from Kokomo about him. He 
was a lawyer, now, over in Illinois, name of 
Abe Lincoln, and some folks was saying he 
might get to be President! And to think he 
once was rocked in that chair .. . to 
think ... 

John had songs in his head all the time. 
He sang or whistled some tune constantly. 
Pa didn’t like it. 

“Quit that, John,” he would say impa- 
tiently. “Quit hummin’ and beatin’ time 
like that. It’s of the devil and keeps you 
from workin’ hard. We're poor people. We 
have to work, and we always will.” 

John didn’t answer back—boys didn’t in 
those days—but he felt very sad. How could 
he tell pa about the music that he was hear- 
ing in his ears all the time and that lifted 
him almost to heaven? That winter, when 
the snow had fallen so lightly you could see 
a few deer tracks across the barnyard early 
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Johnny put his whole heart into leading the song 
service, and Mrs. White, sitting behind him, thought 
how lovely it was to hear the young man sing. 


in the morning, a strange thing happened. 

Two men came calling in a wagon 
drawn by two sorrel horses. Preachers, they 
were. There were to be meetings every 
night, they said. 

Hard as they worked back there in 1858, 
grubbing stumps, plowing, cutting wood, 
pa did not hesitate. They would go. The 
meeting place was near, only a mile down 
the road. So little happened that when 
anything out of the ordinary occurred, ev- 
eryone went, from grandmas and grandpas 
to tiny babes rolled in homespun blankets. 

The whole family went in a bobsled, 
with straw on the bottom. The schoolhouse 
was lit by candles. Every family brought 
one. There were fat candles, skinny can- 
dles, tall ones, and short ones. Some were 
in pewter holders, one or two in pottery, a 
dozen or two in tin. A couple of poor fam- 
ilies from Buckeye Run fetched theirs in 
bottles. The room was full of people, and 
warm, too, from the big burning logs in 
the fireplace. 

Well, sir, they had music. John’s eyes 
shone with joy at that. Oh, this was won- 
derful! There were two fiddles and a drum, 
and the preachers had brought a little in- 
strument called a melodeon. John got as 
close to it as he could. One of the women 
played it. 

“If this is like the music of heaven,” 
John whispered to himself, “I'll like the 
place. I'll want to be there and listen for- 
ever.” They sang lots of different songs. 

The song Johnny liked best was one in 
which the women sang one part, and the 
men sang the other. 

“O, sister, what are you bound for?” the 
men would sing, and then the women would 
sing back quickly, “We're bound for 
heaven, Alleluia.” They sang another 
about never parting again. Mrs. Lipscomb 
cried hard while they were singing that, be- 
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cause their son Dan had died of typhoid 
fever just the week before. 

The sermon was preached by a young 
minister named Hull. Moses Hull. He didn’t 
preach at all like the men John had heard, 
in a kind of sing-song tune. John had heard 
that kind of preaching so much, he had 
come to think it was what you had to do if 
you were a preacher. 

“Got no sense to it,” he used to mutter to 
himself. “Why don’t they just talk like or- 
dinary people? I'd like it a lot better.” So 
he liked the way Moses Hull preached. 

There was a flat box of ashes in the mid- 
dle of the room, where people could go spit 
if they were chewing tobacco. John had 
never been allowed by his father to take up 
the habit—either to chew or smoke. Some 
doctors even yet said the warm smoke in 
the lungs was wonderful good for a person. 
But pa said No. It was dirty and nasty, and 
no boy of his was going to have the habit. 
You couldn’t tell him it was good for you. 
He just didn’t believe a word of it. John 
was glad he didn’t have to keep getting up 
and going to spit as some of the men did. 
He could sit there and watch and listen. 

That Elder Hull preached from the book 
of the prophet Daniel about the coming of 
the Lord. He had a chart with a picture of a 
tall image on one side and four strange- 
looking beasts on the other. He showed 
how the tall image King Nebuchadnezzar 
dreamed about was really just a picture of 
the history of the world. It was as plain as 
day. The first kingdom was the head of gold, 
Babylon. It was destroyed, and another 
kingdom ruled the world. What was it? 
Persia. Johnny had read of Persia in the 
geography book. Medo-Persia, the preacher 
called it. The chest and arms represented 
them. Then the stomach and thighs meant 
Greece, when young Alexander the Great 
conquered the world. The legs were iron, 
for the iron kingdom of Rome, the man 
said. 

“Now, we're down in the toes of the his- 
tory of the world!” Elder Hull said. “The 
toes were part of iron and part of clay, 
meaning that some kingdoms would be 
strong and some, weak.” Then Elder Hull 
said a wonderful thing that frightened John. 
It must have made other people think too, 
for the room was so still you could hear the 
log fire crackle in the fireplace. “‘In the 
days of these kings shall the God of heaven 
set up a kingdom, which shall never be de- 
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stroyed.’” He read it right out of the Bible. 

He went on to show by many texts that 
the coming of the Lord was the next great 
event on this earth. Just exactly when He 
would come was not known. But there was 
no doubt that the history of the world was 
drawing to a close. 

They sang a lovely song to close. It be- 
gan, “Watch ye saints with eyelids waking.” 
The tune was so beautiful that John 
hummed it all the way home, while the 
horses plodded along and the wooden run- 
ners creaked on the snow. 

When spring came, a lot of people were 
baptized in a sunny creek that flowed 
through the Mason pasture. Four years later 
Johnny was baptized, during the first year 
of the Civil War. They still ate pork and 
drank coffee, and some even used tobacco. 
Many of the Adventists did in those days. 
God had not revealed the dangers of these 
things yet. Ministers would come to the 
church that Father Mason built on the cor- 
ner of his land, and would stay for a week, 
preaching. 

John never got tired of hearing them 
tell of Ellen G. White and how she was 
having wonderful visions in which the 
Lord told her to tell the church things He 
wanted them to do. 

One day when John went into town with 
his father, he waited until his father wasn’t 
looking, then ran as hard as he could up 
the street. He was all out of breath when 
he burst through a door that had a big 
sign on it, urging men to join the Army. 
He went up to the man in blue uniform 
who sat behind the desk. The man looked 
up sharply. John was trembling from head 
to foot. 

“What do you want, boy?” 

“I—I—want to get into the Army. I—I 
w-want to b-be a s-soldier.” 

“How old are you?” 

“I—I’m eighteen,” stammered John. 

But he wasn’t good at telling lies. “You 
are not. How old are you?” 

“Thirteen, sir,’ John replied, truthfully. 

“Go home, son,” the man said kindly. 
“Go home and thank God you're too 
young. War is ugly, boy. I wish there would 
never be another one. My boy died out 
there. Go home and be glad you can.” 
Tears were in the stern man’s eyes. 

John stumbled out, tears in his own eyes, 
too. 
He found a preacher in the guest room 
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when he reached home. They were soon 
good friends, and the minister gave John a 
songbook, the first he had ever owned. He 
showed him about the notes, too, how to 
find “do.” And he showed him a little tun- 
ing fork. When the boy looked so enrap- 
tured, he gave it to him. John was started 
on the quest of his life: the search for joy 
in the making of lovely music. 

John was growing. He was a stubby boy, 
our built, not tall. But very strong. He 

uld chop more wood than his father 
could now, for Sylvester Mason was ailing. 
Old Uncle Doc, who lived a few miles 
away, gave him calomel and ipecac and 
quinine, but it did no good. John was sad 
to see his father drive himself to do tasks 
he no longer had the strength for. He saw 
him laying fence rails that autumn, creep- 
ing along on his knees. 

“Pa,” John had choked, “I'll do it. Go 
in and rest, Pa.” 

His father turned weary eyes on him. 

“There’s so much to do, John,” he said. 
“So much to do.” 

He died just before Christmas, and ma 
got a man over on the other side of High 
Town to put up a monument for him. Now 
John must take the lead, for he was the 
oldest boy. He took ma over to plant some 
verbenas on dad’s grave in the spring and 
looked down at the stone remembering his 
father’s burning desire to get so much work 
done. 

“Sylvester Mason . . 
marker said. 

“The day cometh when the dead shall 
hear His voice.’” 

It was the last year of the Civil War. 
Cousin Mel had come home with only one 
arm. Bill Drovard hadn’t come home at 
all. While John was using a little sickle, 
cutting down weeds around pa’s grave, a 
funeral procession came into the small 
cemetery. He was curious because news 
was scarce. He found out it was a farmer 
killed by a falling tree. Sympathies lay 
deep in those days, so ma and John joined 
the mourners. The box was homemade, 
covered with black cotton cloth. 

But even as they stood about the grave, 
John saw a horse galloping up the road. 
The rider reined in at the graveyard, his 
horse covered with flecks of foam. 

“Don’t weep for the dead,” he shouted. 
“Weep for the living. They've killed the 
President. Abraham Lincoln is dead.” 


. aged 37,” the 


So stricken was every one of the group 
that, without a word, they left, in buggies 
and wagons, going home. 

What would happen now? Only a day or 
so ago the new telegraph at High Town 
had told them that the war was over. Lee 
had surrendered to Grant at a place called 
Appomattox. Would fighting break out 
again? Would the war between the brothers 
continue? Who would lead the country, 
with Abe Lincoln dead? 

There were hard times after that. Ma’s 
butter brought only eight cents a pound. 
Corn got so cheap they burned it for fuel 
one winter. It was clean and made a beauti- 
ful fire, but it made you feel bad, burning 
big yellow ears of corn when you knew 
there were places in the world where peo- 
ple went hungry. 

John worked at his music, day and night. 
He and his brother James got so they could 
sing together, and folks from everywhere 
sent for them to sing. John finally got his 
sisters Nannie and Stella to join in, and 
they had a quartet. Ma wiped the tears 
from her eyes one evening at meeting after 
“ae four children had sung a lovely num- 

ef: 


“He’s coming, coming, coming soon I know, 
Coming back to this earth again.” 


“Pa was terrible set agin Johnny learnin’ 
music—thought it was soft,’ she whis- 
pered. “But God put it into Johnny’s heart 
to sing, and he can’t help it no ways.” 

Several people in the neighborhood 
asked Johnny to teach a singing school. 

“We'll all pay you a little something, 
Johnny,” one told him. “It'll put a little 
money in your pocket and do the whole 
county a lot of good.” 

All that winter, Johnny drove fat old 
Nell to the schoolhouse where he taught 
singing school every Tuesday night. The 
building was jammed to the doors. 

They had a great time. He tried them 
out the first night. It took time, but every- 
one laughed and the evening passed 
quickly. By nine everyone knew where he 
was to sit when the next Tuesday rolled 
around, in the soprano, alto, tenor, or bass 
sections. It sounded so businesslike that 
everyone looked at _ eighteen-year-old 
Johnny with new respect. After about a 
month, they could do “Yankee Doodle” 
pretty well, and Johnny started them on 
“My Old Kentucky Home.” 
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Alice Bailey, from over on the other side 
of High Town, was in the alto section. 
John just could not help noticing how 
pretty she was. She wore a deep ruffled 
poke bonnet lined with white, and her 
soft brown curls framed her little face in 
a way charming to behold. John had to 
watch himself so he wouldn’t look at her 
too often. His heart stirred whenever he 
glanced in her direction. She always came 
with two sisters and two small brothers who 
didn’t sing very much because their voices 
were changing. The sisters, Hetty and 
Amelia, were all right, but neither one 
could hold a candle to Alice. 

The next summer John went to town 
once to take ma’s butter and eggs. She 
didn’t feel good, and he had offered to make 
the trip for her. After he had packed the 
things into the wagon, he sneaked out to 
the barn and got a basket of early trans- 
parent apples from the tree that had just 
started bearing. He’d wanted for a long 
time to find an excuse to get acquainted 
with Alice. The nearer he got to where she 
lived, the more sunk down in despair he got. 
He thought of how ugly and awkward he 
was. He was sure she'd never look twice 
at him. He didn’t blame her for that, but 
just the same—— 

He made himself stop the spring wagon 
beside her home. He forced his legs to 
walk. They felt as if they were made of 
wood. He got the basket of apples (he 
had polished every one of them) and car- 
ried them up to the door, even though he 
was ready to faint with misery. 

But joy of joys! She came to the door. 

“Why, John, do come in. Aren’t you 
kind! Our trees haven’t borne yet, and I do 
get so apple hungry.” 

She picked an apple out and began to 
eat it. John could have fainted with joy. 
She took him out to the kitchen and made 
him sit down. Her ma gave him a tall 
glass of cold buttermilk, and Alice ran to 
the pantry and came back with sugar 
cookies. 

Her ma went to the cellar to get a crock 
of sweet-quince preserve to send to his ma, 
and he had a brief second alone with Alice. 

“Can I come see you, Alice—I mean— 
regular? Will—will you be—my girl?” 

He never saw her look so lovely. She 
turned her face away and smiled, so that 
a little dimple showed down on the side of 
her mouth. She answered very low. 
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“I guess so, Johnny, if you want to.” 

The year 1870 saw them married on 
Christmas Day. The quartet sang for the 
wedding, so they had to come up close to 
Johnny, so he could sing too. They couldn’t 
do without his lovely tenor. 

Soon there was a camp meeting, and 
Johnny had charge of the music. He began 
to select songs to fit the topics the ministers 
preached about. 

If he preached on the signs of Christ; 
coming, Johnny had the congregation sin 


“Look for the way-marks, as you journey 
on.” 


If it was the Second Coming, he’d have 
them sing, 


“Sweet Promise! I will come again 
Go preach this gospel to all men. 
Come quickly, Lord, my soul doth say! 
Come quickly, Happy Day!” 


He had songs for every occasion, and 
people liked it. 

A wonderful thing was transpiring at 
that camp meeting. Elder and Sister White 
were there! John often looked at Sister 
White's sweet face in wonder. To think she 
had seen Jesus, and the New Jerusalem, 
and talked to the angels in vision! John’s 
heart melted at the thought. 

He threw himself into his music more 
and more. It seemed as though he was do- 
ing it not just for these people, but for the 
Lord. 

He could hardly wait for the meetings 
when Sister White talked. Something so 
vibrant took place, his whole being was 
stirred. He said inside himself, “I wal] be 
saved! I will. Oh! I cannot miss that good 
place! I want to sing with angels, sing 
praises to Him forever. Dear God, help me 
to be saved!” 

One day he heard a sweet thing, so 
sweet he treasured it to the very end of his 
life. He heard Sister White say that she 
loved to hear Johnny sing, for he sang 


with the spirit and the understanding! 
Even though he was grown, he felt car & 


come to his eyes. He hurried to the little 
tent and told Alice. She was putting baby 
Lulie to sleep on the straw-tick bed they'd 
made up in one end of the tent. When 
John told her, her eyes shone too. It was as 
if they had found a wonderful treasure. 
“She loves to hear me sing, Alice. And 
yet, she has heard the music of heaven. 
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Alice, I want to give all that I have to Him, 
for always. I want to be worthy.” 

“You are, Johnny,” Alice whispered 
softly. “We must both be ready when He 
comes, and get little Lulie ready, too.” 

John and his Alice have long been sleep- 
ing in the silent city on the hill over on the 
other side of High Town. Where oxen once 
pulled rattling old covered wagons, and 

here bobsleds slid over the snow, there are 
@:::: four-lane highways now. John used 
to gallop his horse over the dirt roads to his 
singing school. I wonder whether he'd be 
surprised to see the cars zip past the old 
homestead where he learned to sing with 
a tuning fork? And where his poor father 
laid fence rails on his knees? I don’t believe 
he’d be too surprised, for he knew that it 
had been prophesied that “many shall run 
to and fro, and knowledge shall be in- 
creased.” 

But he would be surprised if he saw that 
people weren’t getting ready for the great- 
est event of all ages. I think he'd want to 
gallop from church to church on the fastest 
horse he could find. He’d want to shout, 
“Up! Up! Arouse your homes, look to the 
weapons of your warfare! The King is com- 
ing!” 

The Holy Spirit is doing just that these 
days. He’s going from church to church. 
Won't you be one of His minutemen— 
ready for the last glorious hours—then vic- 
tory? 





Fun and Excitement in Dallas 
From page 10 


lance around, they soon made one—by lash- 
ing poles to bicycles. In a picture on page 
11, you can see the poor “victim” being 
hauled off. 

Drums began to beat, and in came a 
whole tribe of painted, costumed Indians. 
You should have seen the demonstration 
they put on. Pathfinders they were, of 
course, from Oklahoma, and they had made 
all their own costumes and the tent and 
drums. 

There was a tremendous buzz of activity. 
Soon long poles began to stand erect, and 
up climbed intrepid Pathfinders from Grand 
Prairie and Cleburne to signal from the top. 

Leaders of the five oldest clubs in the 
Southwest were honored with plaques made 
just for this occasion. 


PEN PALS 


Carolyne Rae Bisseger, age 14. 1022 Huntly Road, 
Niles, Michigan, U.S.A. Sewing, cooking, sports. 

Sandra Shepard, age 13. Matthew Road, Niles, 
Michigan, U.S.A. Sewing, sports. 

Carol Anderson, age 10. 462 Mesa Drive, Cama- 
rillo, California, U.S.A. Swimming, riding horses, 
hiking, biking, cooking, sewing, pets, piano. 

Ammie Alipo-on, age 12. Kabankalon Neg. Occ., 
Philippine Islands. Collects dolls and flowers, cook- 
ing, singing. 

Carol Lavon Opender, age 13. 1201 Range Line 
Road, Buchanan, Michigan, U.S.A. Sewing, knitting, 
swimming, sports. 

Phyllis Cooper, age 14. 1160 Lambert, Niles, Mich- 
igan, U.S.A. Photography, glass paintings, sports. 

Mary Ellen Kelly, age 11. 810 S. W. Emigrant Ave- 
nue, Pendleton, Oregon, U.S.A. Hair styling, horses, 
cats, photography, cooking 

Gary La Rose, age 1s 134 Arbor Drive, Niles, 
Michigan, U.S.A. Airplanes, coins, stamps, sports. 

David Allen Dence, age 14. Route 2, Blossvale, 
New York, U.S.A. Stamps. 








And in a most impressive demonstra- 
tion, students from the Dallas Junior Acad- 
emy showed that juniors of grades 5-8 can 
give Bible studies and lead souls to Christ. 

It really was a big affair. The fire depart- 
ment took some of the Pathfinders around 
town on a fire wagon. And the Dallas Rec- 
ord put out a special edition of their news- 
paper, just to tell what the Pathfinders and 
older young people did and said that week- 
end. 

Much more happened than even the ex- 
citing things you've read about here. 
JUNIOR GUIDE tips its hat to Elder L. M. 
Nelson, the leader of all Pathfinders in the 
Southwest, and to all the club directors 
who do so much to make Pathfinders so 


happy. 





Ray Knew Why the Baby Sitter Had 
a Black Eye 


From page 8 


“Why?” 

“Because he likes to laugh at people.” 

A little later, Ray looked at the groceries 
he had removed from the large Manila sack. 

“Milk—milk—where is the milk?” he 
muttered to himself, then sighed deeply. 
“Forgot it!” 

There was only one thing for him to do, 
go back after the milk. “But I'll wait 
awhile,” he decided. “The other fellows 
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will be hiking in the woods by that time.” 

He watched the clock, and after an hour 
started to the store. Eddie lived in the next 
block, so Ray felt it would be advisable to 
go down the alley. It was paved, and there 
were trash cans and fences to hide behind 
if he should see Eddie or any of the other 
boys he knew in the neighborhood. 

He and Danny passed Eddie’s back yard. 
Nobody was in sight. When he came to 
Randy’s house he looked about carefully. 
There wasn’t anyone there, either. 

“Guess they've gone to the woods,” he 
thought. New courage came to him. 

However, Ray had guessed incorrectly. 
Hardly had they gone three blocks when 
Eddie, followed by Mike, Randy, and a cou- 
ple other boys, jumped out in front of him. 
They had seen him walking in the alley 
and had hurried ahead to hide behind a 
garage. 

“Here he is, folks! The only boy baby 
sitter who loves to admit it!” Eddie’s mock- 
ing voice sang out. 

Ray did a terrible thing. He picked up 
Danny, turned, and ran back down the al- 
ley as fast as he could go. 

The other boys ran after him, laughing 
and taunting. 

Danny began to cry. 

“Stop!” Mike called to Ray. “We want to 
talk to you.” 

“We'll help you get other jobs,” Randy 
jeered. 

Blindly Ray continued to run, and ran 
smack into a light pole! He dropped Danny 
and held his aching right eye. The air 
seemed full of colored lights and shooting 
stars. He gasped for breath. 

For a moment or two he was only con- 
scious of terrific pain, then he heard Danny 
crying and the older boys whooping and 
shouting, like wild Indians on a rampage. 

He shook his head to clear his vision. 
Then he could see them. But that was not 
all. He could see himself the way he must 
have looked before he hit the pole. His 
anger mounted like a great fire, till his eyes 
blazed with fury. But he knew that he was 
angry with himself, not with the boys. 

Eddie started to speak, took one look at 
Ray’s face, and decided not to. 

“Go ahead, say what you want to,” Ray 
told the boys. 

“There’s really nothing wrong with boys’ 
baby-sitting,” Mike spoke up. “We just 
wanted to have a little fun.” 
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“I’m not blaming anyone,” Ray said. “I 
shouldn’t have acted as if it were a dis- 
grace. Many brothers and uncles take care 
of the little ones in their family. It isn’t a 
job for girls alone.” He picked up Danny, 
who was still whimpering, and patted him. 
“In fact, it is like doing anything else—you 
get a good feeling when you do it well.” 

A week later mother was back, and Ray 
and his parents visited his sister and fami 
one evening. 

Ray and Danny were admiring the new 
baby when Dorothy walked into the room. 

“I think my brother is the best baby sitter 
in the world,” she said, smiling. “Danny 
said he had a fine time with you. Besides 
that, he has learned so many Bible verses, 
I’m amazed. When you took care of him 
you gave him something good to remem- 
ber always.” 

She picked up her wee son and placed 
him in Ray's arms. “Tell me, Ray, how did 
you get a black eye? Did Danny take a 
swing at you?” 

Ray laughed. “A light pole hit me. And 
believe me, it made me see light.” 


The Last Bullet 
From page 9 


drops of blood that had fallen on the grass 
from the body of the cow the lion had 
dragged along. 

The trail became harder to follow, and 
the brush became so thick that the men fre- 
quently had to go on hands and knees. 
They crept as quietly as possible, hoping to 
come upon the lion unawares. 

About eleven o'clock they found the 
cow’s dead body—that is, what remained of 
it. From signs that the Africans understood, 
they concluded that the lion had been eat- 
ing just before they arrived and had with- 
drawn into the dense bush on getting wind 
of their approach. Here Elder Sturdevant 
paused. He well realized that the lion 
would be angry at being disturbed in the 
middle of his breakfast and might be ex- 
tremely dangerous. 

The Africans looked at him anxiously, to 
see what he would do next. The killer was 
probably within two hundred yards, watch- 
ing them. 

Elder Sturdevant dropped to his knees, 
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turned his face toward heaven, and uttered 
a silent prayer for guidance and protec- 
tion, the natives looking on in wonder. 
Then he rose and once again began to 
stalk the lion. 

The brush thinned a little, and there 
was the lion, near a small hill of rocks. His 
tail was erect, his whole body tense. 

With great bounds he charged toward 
the missionary! Elder Sturdevant raised his 

ifle and began firing, for the lion was com- 
ig at incredible speed. 

Bang! Bang! Bang! Bang! Bang! 

Five bullets rammed their way into the 
lion’s body, for Elder Sturdevant was a good 
shot and not one bullet missed its mark. 
The gun was now empty, but the lion was 
still bounding straight toward him 

Screaming in terror, some of the Afri- 
cans hurled their spears at the deadly crea- 
ture, then turned and ran. 

The lion was only fifteen feet away now. 
It roared. It leaped. It crashed to the earth, 
dead. It was so near the missionary that he 
could put out his gun barrel and touch the 
body. 

How the natives danced and sang around 
their fallen enemy! They contemptuously 
pulled his tail, they kicked him in the face, 
they pulled out his whiskers. From them 
their witch doctor would make strong medi- 
cine. Elder Sturdevant knew in his heart 
that God had intervened to save his life, 
and he told his African friends so. 

The lion was skinned, and some weeks 
later the skin was carefully made into a 
rug. For many years it lay on the living room 
floor of the Sturdevant home. To visitors, 
the missionary would point out the five 
holes made by his bullets, and tell once 
more the story of how God delivered him 
from the paw of the lion. 


Rocks that Moved 
From page 5 


might spend the night? There are none. 
Those men have probably come for many 
miles to this valley so that their sheep 
might have proper pasture lands.” 

“Reminds me of the twenty-third psalm,” 
Tommy said. 

“I was just thinking of that myself, son,” 
mother said. ““The Lord is my shepherd; 
I shall not want.’ When your sister was lit- 





Some Minerals Have Value 


July 
30. Ps. 12:6 The words of the Lord as silver 
31. Ps. 125:1 Like Mt. Zion 
August 
1. Ps. 125:2 Lord is round about His people 
2. Haggai 2:8 Silver and gold are Mine 
3. Ps. 24:1 Earth is the Lord’s 
4. Job 28:15 Wisdom can’t be gotten for gold 
5. Acts 3:6 Silver and gold have | none 








tle, she used to say, ‘The Lord is my Shep- 
herd; what more do I want?’ I rather like 
that.” 

“I do, too,” answered Tommy, “and I can 
see a little of what it means now. These 
shepherds came all this way so their sheep 
could have green pastures. That’s the way 
God does for us. He gives us our daily 
food.” 

“But He gives us so much more, dear,” 
said his mother. “Remember those wild- 
flowers and pine cones E 

“And the lake, and—it’s just too much 
to mention everything.” 

“True, Tommy. We must go back to 
camp now. Notice that the shepherds are 
rounding up the sheep. Let’s keep our eyes 
open while we are here and learn all we 
can about them.” 

“Oh, let’s,” said Tommy. “Could we hike 
over tomorrow and get right in among 
them and talk to the shepherds, maybe?” 

“We'll see. It could be that they will be 
too far away from us tomorrow for us to 
hike over, but I have a feeling that we 
will see more of them before we leave for 
home.” 

“I hope so,” said Tommy as he led the 
way down the trail. 

(Before vacation was over, Tommy saw 
the sheep many times and learned some 
tremendously interesting things about 
them. Be sure to read chapter 2, “The Mill- 
ing Masses,” next week.) 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson theme for the third quarter: “Lessons From the Gospel of John." 


Vi—Jesus, the Bread of Life 


(August 5) 


Memory VERSE: “Jesus said unto them, I am 
the bread of life: he that cometh to me shall 
never hunger; and he that believeth on me shall 
never thirst” (John 6:35). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of the feeding of the hungry 
multitude, in John 6:1-14. Read also what Jesus 
said about His being the Bread of Life, in verses 
31-35. 

SUNDAY 


Hungry for the Words of Truth 


Open your Bible to John 6. 


John seems to record mostly the experiences 
and sermons the other Gospel writers omitted. 
So in today’s lesson another year has gone by 
since the healing of the poor cripple by the pool 
of Bethesda. During this year the twelve disci- 
ples were ordained and sent forth, the great 
Sermon on the Mount was preached, the wid- 
ow’s son was raised to life, the demoniacs were 
healed, Jairus’ daughter was raised to life, and 
John the Baptist was slain. 

One day Jesus went across the Sea of Galilee 
with His disciples. Find who followed Him, in 
verse 2. 

The disciples had looked forward to a time of 
peace and quietness, but the people, many of 
them pilgrims on their way to Jerusalem for the 
Passover, were hungry for the teachings of this 
new Teacher whose words helped and strength- 
ened them, and He could not disappoint them 
in their need; so He left His retreat and found a 
place where He could teach them. 

“The people listened to the words of mercy 
flowing so freely from the lips of the Son of God. 
They heard the gracious words, so simple and so 
plain that they were as the balm of Gilead to 
their souls. The healing of His divine hand 
brought gladness and life to the dying, and ease 
and health to those suffering with disease. The 
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day seemed to them like heaven upon earth, 
and they were utterly unconscious of how long 
it had been since they had eaten anything.”’— 
The Desire of Ages, p. 365. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
364. 


THINK how today people are just as hungry 
as they were then for the truth of God’s Word. 

Pray that you may help take the bread of life 
to others. 


MONDAY 
Food for the Hungry 


Open your Bible to John 6. 


The day grew late, and the people had: not 
eaten. Read, in verses 5 to 9, what one disciple 
found in the way of food. 

The disciples must have looked on with won- 
der as they saw Jesus accept this small lunch 
as though it would be enough for all. Look in 
verse 10 and see what Jesus told the disciples 
to do first. 

He did this not only that there might be 
good order to make the serving of the food 
easier but also so that all might see what He 
was about to do. Read what He then did, in 
verse 11. 

Many were the lessons from that wonderful 
miracle. Jesus showed by this that those who 
put spiritual things first, as these people had 
done, will receive the necessities of life as well. 

Jesus could have prepared a wonderful feast, 
but He provided the plain, common food of the 
land, teaching us that we are to live simply 
and eat simple foods. Find another lesson He 
taught, in verses 12 and 13. 

By blessing the bread before serving the 
multitude He also showed that we must never 
forget that God is the great provider. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, pp. 
366-368. 














Tuink! Are you always careful to thank God 
for providing you with food? 


Pray to be thankful for simple, plain food. 
TUESDAY 


The People Seek Jesus Again 


Open your Bible to John 6. 


Jesus had been growing more and more in 
popularity, but this miracle brought about a 
crisis. Read what the people said, in verse 14. 

“The hopes of the people rise higher and 

igher. This is He who will make Judea an 

arthly paradise, a land flowing with milk and 

oney. He can satisfy every desire. He can break 
the power of the hated Romans. He can deliver 
Judah and Jerusalem. He can heal the soldiers 
who are wounded in battle. He can supply 
whole armies with food. He can conquer the na- 
tions, and give to Israel the long-sought do- 
minion. 

“In their enthusiasm the people are ready at 
once to crown Him king. They see that He 
makes no effort to attract attention or secure 
honor to Himself. In this He is essentially differ- 
ent from the priests and rulers, and they fear 
that He will never urge His claim to David's 
throne. Consulting together, they agree to take 
Him by force, and proclaim Him the king of Is- 
rael.”—The Desire of Ages, pp. 377, 378. 

But Jesus seemed to disappoint them in their 
desire to make Him king. Telling the disciples 
to put out to sea and go to Capernaum, He 
went up into a mountain to pray. After they 
had rowed about 3% miles, a storm arose. Then 
they saw Jesus walking toward them on the wa- 
ter. Matthew, in telling the story, puts in the ex- 
perience of how Peter nearly sank as he 
walked on the water to Jesus, and states that 
they landed at Gennesaret. 

The next day the people found Jesus again. 
Read what He said to them, in verses 26 and 27. 





So He tried to show them that they were to 
look not merely for the bread that satisfies 
physical hunger but also for the bread that sup- 
plies food for spiritual life. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
383, par. 2; p. 384. 

THINK how many people look after their 
physical well-being, but forget their spiritual 
needs. 


Pray to look first after your spiritual needs. 
WEDNESDAY 
The Bread of Life 


Open your Bible to John 6. 


The people were getting interested in what 
Jesus was saying. Find the question they asked, 
in verse 28. 

By this they meant, “What shall we do that 
we may deserve heaven? What is the price we 
are required to pay in order to obtain the life to 
come?”—The Desire of Ages, p. 385. Read 
Christ’s answer, in verse 29. 

Then, half mockingly, one of the Pharisees 
said, ““What sign shewest thou then, that we may 
see, and believe thee? what dost thou work? Our 
fathers did eat manna in the desert; as it is writ- 
ten, He gave them bread from heaven to eat” 
(John 6:30, 31). 

It was not Moses but Jesus who had given 
them bread in those faraway days. In many 
places in the Old Testament the word of God 
was referred to as something to feed the spirit- 
ual life, but the people still thought Jesus was 
offering them bread like that which He had pro- 
vided on the mountainside. “Evermore give us 
this bread,” they begged. Read Christ’s an- 
swer to this request, in verse 35. 

“As our physical life is sustained by food, so 
our spiritual life is sustained by the word of 
God. And every soul is to receive life from God’s 


J. F. CAMPBELL, ARTIST 


Oh, but the people were happy to eat the bread Jesus gave them! But next day when He told them 
that He was the Bread of Life and they must listen to Him to be saved, they didn’t like it. 
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word for himself. As we must eat for ourselves 
in order to receive nourishment, so we must re- 
ceive the word for ourselves. We are not to ob- 
tain it merely through the medium of another’s 
mind. We should carefully study the Bible, ask- 
ing God for the aid of the Holy Spirit, that we 
may understand His word. We should take one 
verse, and concentrate the mind on the task of 
ascertaining the thought which God has put in 
that verse for us. We should dwell upon the 
thought until it becomes our own, and we 
know ‘what saith the Lord.’”—The Desire of 
Ages, p. 390. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
386, par. 2. 

Tuink! Are you feeding every day on the 
Word of life? 

Pray that God may feed you as you search 
the Bible each day. 


THURSDAY 


Many Turn Away From Christ 


Open your Bible to John 6. 


Read verse 41 and see how the Jews reacted 
to Christ’s saying that He was the Bread of 
Life. 


They were looking for temporal, not spiritual, 
blessings. They wanted a king to turn away 
the hated Romans who ruled over them. They 
wanted prosperity, plenty to eat and wear, 
good homes and all that goes with them. Jesus 
had come to give them something more lasting 
than the things of this life, but they were too 
blind to see it. He had come to give His life 
that they, and we, might have eternal life and 
pleasures forevermore. Look in verse 66 and see 
what many of those who had been following 
Him did when they realized He had not come 
to give them the things of this life. 

This saddened Jesus, for He had so much 
peace and joy to offer them. He turned to the 
twelve and said, “Will ye also go away?” 
Find what Peter said in reply for them all, in 
verses 68 and 69. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
89. 


Tuink! Are you rejecting Jesus because you 
find the things of this life more appealing than 
the things of heaven? 


Pray to choose the eternal, lasting pleasures. 
FRIDAY 


TELL ABOUT 
a sermon on a hillside. 
a boy’s lunch. 
organizing a great crowd of people. 
a night in the mountains 
walking on the water. 
people seeking Jesus. 
the Bread of Life. 
people who were offended. 
Review the memory verse. 


Why the Stranger Came to Church 
From page 3 


she had offended him. Being a very shy 
person herself, she did not press the matter. 

As the summer wore on Elsie found it 
harder and harder to climb the hill at the 
close of the afternoon. Finally she became 
too tired to eat when she arrived home at 
night, and a doctor was consulted. 

“I am sorry to tell you that the tests 
show that Elsie is in the last stages of leu- 
kemia,” the doctor told Elsie’s mother 
sadly. “There is nothing we can do now 
that will make any real difference. I think 
six weeks of life is the most she can count 


on. 


“Well, I am sure that she is ready to 
meet Jesus. I would prefer that you tell 
her what the situation is,” her mother told 
him. 

Elsie’s only concern when she heard the 
news was that someone take over her tract 
route. She lived only ten more days. 

A couple of weeks after the funeral the 
people in the little church were surprised 
to see a neatly groomed old man walk 
quietly in and seat himself. A visiting evan- 
gelist was preaching that day, and he made 
a stirring appeal for souls to come to 
Christ. The man arose and took his stand. 

When members of the church crowded 
around him afterward and asked him who 
he was, he told them, “There was a beauti- 
ful young lady who gave me papers twice 
a week and always smiled so kindly. They 
tell me that she is gone now. If living for 
Christ can make a person be the way she 
was, I want to live for Him too.” 

He was baptized soon and remained a 
faithful member for as long as he lived— 
all because of the kindness of a junior girl. 
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a 


The Hare 


“And the hare, because “@® 
cheweth the cud, but divideth 
not the hoof; he is unclean unto 
you” (Leviticus 11:6). 

The above statement is the only 
specific mention of the hare in 
the Bible, but there is every rea- 
son to believe that it was as 
plentiful in Palestine in Bible times 
as it is there now. Like the cony, 
the hare does not actually chew 
its cud; but to most observers it 
appears to do so as it sharpens its 
teeth. Moses pointed out that it 
still was unclean, since it did not 
have cloven hoofs. The Arabs 
eat the hare, for the Koran does 
not forbid its use as food, but 
Jews as a rule do not eat it. 


THE SOUTHERN AND SYRIAN HARES 


The most common hare in Palestine is the Syrian hare. It 
is similar to American jack rabbits, except that its ears are 
shorter and the fur pattern less contrasty. In the southern 
part of Palestine there is a small hare with exceptionally long 
ears and a light fur. 

In habits, the hares of Palestine are quite similar to ours. 
They live above ground, not in burrows. The young are born 
in depressions scratched in the ground, usually in the shade 
of a clump of grass or a shrub. The hare has several such forms 
where he sleeps “with one eye open” when he is not feeding or 
otherwise occupied. 


HARE IN ITS FORM 
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